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Potes. 


FOX ON CHARLES JAMES FOX AND 

HOLLAND HOUSE 
unpublished correspondence of Leigh 
Hunt placed in my hands last year Thornton 
Hunt, I find several letters from the late General 
Fox, to whom Leigh Hunt seems to have submitted 
proofs of his articles on Holland House, about to 
appear in Household Words (vol. ix.), and sub- 
sequently re-issued, in book form, as The Old Court 
Suburb. 

Of the three most important letters I send you 
copies, particulars respecting Holland 
House, and any records of the life and 
Charles James Fox, from the pen of one of his 
children, are of interest to Englishmen, whether 
exact to matters of fact merely family 
traditions. 2 

Reference to the articles in Household Words 
(vol. ix., pp. 8, 38, ef seq and to The Old Court 
Suburb will show Leigh Hunt’s attention to many 
of General Fox’s memoranda in the first of the se 
letters. It is strange, however, that some of the 
corrections suggested were not adopted in any 
edition of the book, if, s it is very probable was 
the case, they were stabeed too late to be of use 
in Household Words. But it is possible that 
Leigh Hunt, who was most painstaking in his en- 


GENERAL 


Among the 


as 


any 


as or 


1 death of 


| denvouss to be accurate, or, as his son Thornton 
better puts it, “a very conscientious workman, 
who would state nothing that he had not verified” 
(Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, vol. ii., p. 168), 
had good reason for distrusting even so high an 
authority in such matters as the General may be 


considered :— 


“St. Leonards on Sea, 29 January, 1854. 
Sir,—I regret that, being absent from home 
visiting, I did not get your letter till I returned last 
night. I return it by this post, as you are in such 
haste for it. 

“T have made a few pencil memoranda, but have not 
been able to make a proper revision. There are several 
errors in the local description. There are no old 
Gardens and Flower Beds, what there are were made by 
my mother. There is no expiatory altar to Lord Camel- 
ford. There was a little antique Altar placed on the 
spot where he fell, at one time, but it has disappeared 
for 350 years. I am not aware of any pictures of 
Alighieri or of Cesar Borgia. There are miniatures of 
Alfieri and his wife, the Duchess of Albany, and one of 
eg ey: rre. The latter was bequeathed to my father 
by the late Lord Lansdowne. The portraits of Sterne 
and Garrick are no longer at H. a Mr. Fox was 
at least 18 or 19, and his Aunts 23 , when the large 


“ Dear 





23 or 2 
I icture of them by Reynolds was painted 
‘At p. 5 you give a list of lodgers in H. H. I never 
heard of these, but I conclude you have some authority. 
P. 6.—The present Lord Kensington isa very worthy 
} man and a captain in the Navy ; and, though, of course, 
it remains with you to actas you like, I think the ex- 
pression of more distinguished Race might as well be 
| omitted. 
**1 hope you will forgive the freedom with which I 
| have made these notes. 

Your account contains, I believe, 
gleaned about Holland House, and will, 
amuse the readers of Household Words. 

“TI shall try to see you when I return with Lady 
Mary to Addison Road, & regret to hear of your having 
been so unwell. 

“ In haste, 


all that can be 
I have no doubt, 


very truly yours, C. Fox. 
‘In my Father's time the Library was jilled over the 

”".. ases with portraits of political, literary, and pri- 
vate friends, and also Family Portraits, now chiefly 
removed to other rooms, and some left away to Friends 
by my Mother. There were portraits of Canning, Sir 
R. Walpole, J. H. Frere, Lord Darnley, Dryden, 
Addison, Lord Thanet, Erskine, Romilly, Francis, Lord 
Essex, D. of Bedford, Moore, Rogers, Crabbe, and many 
more. 

**In the Drawing Room there is a fine portrait of 
Talleyrand by Schelter, and one of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau, by Gerard. 


‘To Leigh Hunt, Esq 


**St. Leonards, 3 Febry. 1854. 

** Dear Sir,—I return the proof sheets. I have scribbled 
some memoranda. 

“ My father did not die of Dropsy but of Gout in the 
Stomach. He had not a very strong constitution, and 
had fits of Gout from very early life, augmented by leaving 
off exercise after his marriage. He was before a very 
| eager Sportsman when he had the opportunity, & till 
within 20 years of his death used to fish whenever he had 
an opportunity, and also play at tennis at Woburn & in 
London, of which he was devotedly fond, as was his uncle, 
though neither of them great performers. It was very 
comical to see Mr. Fox, I have heard, playing with his 
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fat figure and flannel dress, &c., yet very active. George 
Selwyn, as you say, was a great iriend of Henry Fox. 

“ George S. had a strange (but not uncommon) passion 
for seeing dead bodies, especially those of his friends. 
He would go any distance to gratify this pursuit. Lord 


Holland was laid up very ill at H. H. shortly before his | “tapped” for the second and last 


death. George Selwyn sent to ask how he was, and | 
whether he would like to see him. Lord Holland 
answered, ‘Oh, by all means; if I am alive to-morrow I 
shall be delighted to see George, and / snow that if I am 
dead he will be delighted to see me !’ 

“Tnever heard of the Epitaph you allud 
Father. 


to of my 


“ Yours sincerely, 
“C, Fox. 





« To Leigh Hunt, E 


ls 
, Cornwall Terrace, Hammersmith.’ 


With respect to the second letter, it will be seen 


that Leigh Hunt uses the epigrammatic message of | 


Lord Holland to George Selwyn from his death 
bed ; but of the other corrigenda, many were in 
advertently or intentionally omitted by Leigl 
Hunt. For instance, 1 


The Old Court Suburb the cause of Charles James 
Fox’s death remains “ dropsy ” (p. 171, 3rd edit.), 
and his “strong constitution” is still referred to 


On these points Leigh Hunt certainly had bette: 
authority than the General. Lord Colchester, then 
Mr. Charles Abbot, and as pe iker of the H 

paar likely to be a inf rmed, states that 
on Monday, M rch 3lst, 1806, Mr. Fox was taken 
ill in the House ‘ le adds 


f Commons. * to-day 


(Wednesday, Apeil 2nd \. “ Cline, who had been 
called in as a surgeon, entertained a very bad 
opinion of h ..» His legs swelling at night 


and not recovering soothe r natural size in the morning 


and re neral Lg iS appearing of dropsic l 
habit” (Diary « Correspondence, vol. ii. p- 45). 
On the day following this entry Mr. Fox was in 
his place in the House of Commons as Foreign 
Secretary, and continued to attend regularly until 


June 19th, when he bag sor tea with the S} reaker, 
who records it : > last, pneplecine stim Hr 2 last, 
time of Mr. Fo ling the House of Common 


(Ibid. p. 71). Se i 








ny 


in Household Words and in| 


| 
| 


| capable of prodi 


kine informed the Speaker | 
| 


| you bef 


the site of which stands Stafford House), and bore 
the operation patiently, whilst his Lordship read 
aloud the eighth book of Virgil. On the Ist of 
September, when at Chiswick House, he was 
time; and 
twelve days after, namely, on the 13th of that 
month, he died—of “ dropsy,” as the two operations 
of “tapping” sufficiently prove, and as all the 
memoirs, diaries, and correspondences which treat 
of that period unequivocally state ; and though 
many of them—notably Lord Colchester's—had 
not been published when Leigh Hunt wrote, 

may be fairly assumed that Leigh Hunt did right 
in rejecting his correspondent’s information, al- 
| thou; oh that corresponde nt was a son of the subject. 

I should mention, on the other hand, as somewhat 
supporting General Fox’s view, that Lord Holland 
says, early in June Fox was attacked with “ rheum- 
atism in the thighs ” (Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
and the 


vi r - Ha 246 Annual Register for 1806, 
p. mikes Fox say to a friend, “I begin 
think my complaint not unlike Pitt’s ; my stomach 
has been long eee and J feel my con- 
titution di — ™ gain, Wraxall (Histor 
Memoirs, vol. i > P- Says, on early as 1781 Mr. 


Fox was alre diy oh ked with frequent complaint 


ie bowels and stomach attended by acute pain.” 

I l wrote this in 1813, about seven years 

after Fox’s death, and by the use of the word 

ly” implies that it was an affection of the 
’ which proved fatal. 

the General’s exception to Leigh 


‘stomach and bowels 


A $ reg ird $ 


Hunt’s reference to Fox’s “ strong constitution,” it 
lly frivol us, if not actually negatl ved by hi s 
mention of Fox’s playing at tennis. All 

uthorities testify to Fox’s physical vigour and 





greeing with Wraxall, who says, “ Nat 
had conferred on him a constitution originally 
ious exertion.” 
“ Addison Road, 25 March, 1854. 

I take blame to myself for not having 
written before, but the fact is that I have only within 
the last day or two been able to read your account of 
H. H. with attention. I have now done sv, and will, as 
} permitted me, point out a few mistakes 
which, though not very important, still, in a topo- 
rap = description, ought to be corrected, I think. 

“I will not meddle with matters of op 


stamina : i e 








“Dear Sir, 





on except 


| one: you say Holland House is not handsome. I must 


on the 27th of that Mr. Fox’s complaint 
“was not dropsy .... but hydropical symptoms ” 
Ibid. p. 73). On the following evening, Dr 
Baillie, Mom eley, nd Vaughan had a consultation, | 
and Mr. ot describes his state “to be that of 
an a ey hom tion of water in the chest ; the 
mass of his blood broken and debilitated; no} 
regular secretion of the kidneys; and the strongest 


medicines for expelling the water have failed. His 





state of body is al o such as to render it ssibl 
to give vent to the water in his legs fi ar of 
mortification. .... Lord Grenville had seen him 


yesterday i1 iware of the 
progress of his illness to the extent that I related ” 
(p. 74). Lord Holland, in his Memo r th 
Whig Party, vol. i. p. 265, says t 

“ tapped ” for his complaint on the 7th of 


} 
rood spirits, Dub Was not 








He was then at Godolphin House, Stable Yard | n 


myself differ with you, and I think you will find most 


people will also. The South Front, by Inigo Jones, the 
East Entrance, and the whole pile, I think very hand- 
some of its sort, but this is opinion—now for fact 

When y ] at except a staircase or tw ) there i is 





think you forget the Gilt R » gil 
1 painted in James the First’s time. 

rhe large Elm Tree is not on the Lawn or on Turf, 
t is surrounded by high Trees. The Alcove faces th 
South, not the West. The long leafy Walk goes round 
ides, N., E., and West, of the back Park, which you 








» the open undulating ground, and is called tl 
G a La 
“ Lord ¢ Iford did not give the reason you state. I 
lways he rd that he quarrelled with Mr. Best (who 














—di 
und! 
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xot being a celebrated shot would not decline fighting). 
I may be wrong, but this [is] what I heard. Lord 
Camelford was a Captain in the Navy, and went round 
the world with Vancouver when young, who was a very 
strict officer, and whom Lord C., I have heard, horse- 
whipped years afterwards. Lord C. himself was a 
terribly ¢au¢ hand when he commanded a ship. 

“T was a Midshipman in 1811, with Captain Stewart, 
in the Seahorse Frigate, who had gone round the 
world with Lord C., and was much attached to him 
He was, however, mad 

“ T do not know which was shewn you as Charles Fox’s 
bedroom ? 

‘His Father's, I think, I shewed you, on the ground 
floor 





or. 
‘I never heard the story of Champagne for Sheridan 
My mother used to order a servant to open the door 
gently and frequently during the night, as Sh. had a 
habit of keeping Brandy at his bedside. 

“ You will excuse all detail. 

“Very truly yours, C. Fox. 
“To Leigh Hunt, Esq™, Hammersmith.” 





Of the several emendations in this third letter, 
Leigh Hunt seems to have used but few. Probably 
ll the matters to which they refer a 
related in the Princess Liechtenstein’s recently- 
published account of Holland House, which I have 
not seen, If, otherwise, possessors of that book 
may, by help of “N. & Q.,” correct it on the 

ithority of General Fox ; who, however, in writ- 
ing to Leigh Hunt on the 17th of July, 1855, to 
«knowledge the first volume of The Old Court 
Suburb, declared his own unused corrections to 
“not of much consequence.” 

S. R. Townsnenp MAYeEnr. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


re accurately 


} 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

The earliest copy of a play shows, of a particular 
text, a re iding whi h the next copy de serts. Every 

ibseque nt « py, edited or unedited, down to the 
present day and hour, chiming in with the desertion. 
I demand the restored reading of the earliest 
copv. 

The opening of the Fourth Scene of the First 
Act in Shakspeare’s tragedy of Macbeth gives birth 
to the text under appeal, I copy from the page of 
the Cambridge collating editors, 1865 (that earliest 
volume excepted), the universally current reading : 


“ Duncan. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 
Malcolm. 
They are not yet come back. 
With one that saw him die.” 
Whilst in the Folio, 1623, the authority for the 
play, the King’s twofold questioning lies before 


My liege, 
But I have spo 








mis-measured, 
worded, in 


you but, I dare avouch, well- 


“Is execution done on Cawdor ? 
Or not those in commission yet return’d?” 


—<discovering, in the current reading, with the 
‘ 


unquestionable rectification of the measure, 





more than questionable mutation of a word—for 
“ Or not,” “ Are not.” 

The metrical order set straight, therefore, and 
the old wording recovered, we shall have, for the 
right reading of the King’s two questions :— 

Or not 


“Ts execution done on Cawdor ! 
Those in commission yet return’d ! 
I translate, in large paraphrase, the import, as I 
receive it, of the cited question and answer, afte: 
the so resuscitated text of the first Folio. The 
King asks: 
“ The sentence pronounced on Cawdor, is it executed? 
“‘ Or does it happen that, those to whom the oversight 
of the business was committed not being returned, you 
cannot yet reply to my inquiry ? ” 
To which the Prince exactly makes answer :— 
“ The commissioners are, indeed, not yet return’d, but 
I am able, notwithstanding, to satisfy your inquiry, 
having spoken with one who was present at the death.” 
A logical chain of four sound links, which in the 
established reading we miss. 


I own, in the King’s second question so given, 
} 


to a harshness, in the ellipsis of the mere con- 
struction; from is” of the first question, you 
hav ng to infex are ” to the second : 


Or (are) not those.” 
But this harshness of the brevity proper to verse 
Is 1 rade cood to your ear by the energy ¢ rowded in 


on every side to the elocution of the small subject 
fought over—“ Or. 
You have looked upon it—interpreting it—as a 


crammarian. Look on it now as a prosodist. 

1. Of the five syllables, carriers of the metrical 
emphasis, it is the closing fifth. 

Lord Monboddo commenting, a hundred years 
ago, on the precept of the Greek critic, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, that you shall procure to your 
verse a grace of simulated prose, by not letting the 
verse and the sense end togethe r exampled in 
verse after verse of the Paradise Lost), opportunely 
asks, What shall protect the verse from going a 
step beyond the intention, and, in courting a 
flavour of prose, becoming prose? His answer is 

lesson of high significance and of high con- 
sequences. “ Look,” he says, “and you will find 
that the verse from which the sense so runs over 
ends in a word of marked emphasis. Such a word 
naturally draws after it a momentary pause ; this 
intercepts between verse and verse, and shuts up 
the antecedent verse, safe in its musical unity.” 
These are not precisely his words, but this, in effect, 
is critically his instruction; valid just now for us, 
showing us “ Or” set in a place of power. 

2. The cesura falls in this first verse in the ninth 


| interval, setting off our two little terminal mono- 
| syllables, counted together for the sequent hemi- 


stich, to hold good the required metrical replication 
to the nine syllables of the prior, maintaining the 
equitable balance of the verse. 

You may think that in all this I am loading 
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weight on a mere pygmean head, unapt for sus- 
taining it—a tiny disjunctive conjunction. But it 
must bear more yet. It has dramatic meaning and 
moment. It is a king’s “Or,’ who inquires into 
the discharge, by his servants, of his service. Can 
he be informed, or must he longer await th 
assurance that his order given has taken accom- 
plishment 

The stage king must rule his voice to a 
measurable pitch, and forbear trespassing on the 
ears of his auditors; but three aspects these 
are under which he has to consider in one the 
sign of his alternative, weighted on the tongue 
accordingly 

With a fourth our elocutionists are familiar; not, 
that I know of, our metrists, whose art it, however, 
characteristically concerns. It is the inlet of the 
vocal rise and fall on the musical scale—therefore, 
of music proper—into the poet’s making—say, int 
his hearing—of his verse. 

In these, the King’s verses, hovering round our 
ears, I understand the rise () and fall (*), for 
affected to the more significant syllables, as I here 
note them ; 

“Is éxectition done on Cawdor? “Or not 
Those in commission yét retirn’d!” 
The step brings into comparison, one with another, 


themselves, our two little hemistichal mono- 
syllables, the musical tone falling on “ Or,” and 
rising on “ not’ 
“ Or not 
The royal mind entertai two thinkings: one, 
that regards the ordered act of justice ; one, the 


return of the ministering commissioners. “ Or 
reflects no ay of the one, or of the other. It 
stands out as the tie between the two. But it 


reflects, in th e mind of the speaker, the questioning 


which of the two rightly conjectures the information 
that he shall receive: therewith, a state of the 
mind—doubt. Thus it becomes peculiarly the 
personal, or, as we learn to term it, the subjective 
element, in so much of the speaking as lies under 


purport in the word, I find 
nd more inward tone 


our inquiry. To this 
in accordance in the deeper a 
of the oTrave accent. 

“Not” is all otherwise. It is a part, substantive 
and commanding, of the second thinking. It asks 
the question with rather an expectation of the 
affirmative answer, and the vivacity of the rise on 
the scale suits it. 

One question yet presses itself on me for answer 
How did “ Or” of the f Folio become “ Are” in 
the second i 

We find ourselves remanded to the first Folio 
and its reading. 

The printer of the second has before him not our 
‘Or not,” invested with significance and with 
power by metrical place and office, but our “ Or 
not” transpl: _ P sem the end to the beginning 


of a verse, or of a line viewed as a verse, and in | 


the removal divested of the significance and the 
power which it owed to the place. 

But how did the measure get so broken up? 
[can imagine but one answer. The play has, at 
some stage between the pen and the eye, been 


a from a to copy by the voice. For 


| myself, in so many « 








these plays I have found 
witness of this peri And transfer, that I have pre- 
sumed it of all; and have rested in the surmise. 
which I should be glad to have confirmed or dis- 
proved, of the usage in our youthful press that one 
read the copy and one set the types. Admit this 
for all the plays, or for any one play, so widely 
as you admit it a lift the punctuation from th 
page. It is the copyist’s guess of a meaning in 
the pauses or tones of his reader, or of a require- 
ment in the sense. But just now we are dealing 
with only a consequently spoilt measure. In thi 
way the reader, in our instance, has read out the 
first question at a breath, and it is, accordingly, 
heard, and, by an unscanning ear, sei down for 
verse : 
“Ts execution done on Cawdor ?” 
The second, similarly, at a breath, and it is, simi 
larly, set down for another :— 
‘ Or those in commission not yet return’d 

So treated, the interdepe ndence of the two ques 
tions vanishes, and the t mptation of infusing 
a clear sense, which finds its own attraction in the 
occasion 

“ Are not those in commission yet return’d 


was irresistible. EREM. 


Aw Op CLERICAL ANECDOTE.— 

“ Therfor this argumente riseth of wronge unde rstan I 
inge, as the Vicar of Trumpenton understode Eli, I 
lamahzabatani [sic]. When he red the passic on 7 )Y 
Palme Sonday, when he came to that place, he stopped, 
and, calleing the churchwardens, saide ghboures, 
this geare muste be amended. Heare is Eli twise in the 
booke. I assure you, if any L. of Elie come thys waye, 
and see it, hee will have the booke. Therefore, by min 
advise, we shall scrape it out, and put in « owne 
townes name, Trumpington, Trumpington, lamahzabac 
tani.’ They consented, and he did so, because he under 
stode no Grewe.”—An Harborowe for Faithfull and 
Trewe Sub ectes 7 NO 1559), sig. G3v.G4r 


“2 Grewe,” t. €. Greek, here de notes any fore on 
language. The “heathen Greek,” in 
the same sense, is its succe ssor. F, H. 

Marlesford. 








expression 


“Hatse” = Hazet.—I recently heard one 
working man inform another, in this place, that he 
had put a new ’alse handle into his hammer. 
After some inquiry, and with the aid of an inter 
preter, I found that hazel was meant, and that, in 
at least that part of Devonshire which skirts the 
south-east of Dartmoor, the prevalent equivalent 
for hazel wood is ’alsen ’ood. Ww. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 





















TRANSIT OF VENUS.- 
» marble, in the form of a scroll, is on the wall 
Michael’s-in-the-Hamlet Church, near Liver- 
Upon it there is the following inscription :— 


white 
of St. 
pool. 
“ Venus in sole visa November 24, 1639. 
In Memory of 
JeremraAn Horrox, one of the greatest 
Astronomers this Kingdom ever produced 
Born in Toxteth Park in 1619 
Died 1641 aged 22 
His observations were made at Bootle 
3 miles from Preston where 
He predicted and was the first person 
Who saw the transit of Venus over the 
Sun 
This 1 norial was erected 
M. Holden Astronomer 


R96 





OLiveR CromwEtu’s Hrap.—Through the York- 
Grazett Aug. 8, 1874, I get the following 


Build 


lug up, 


ng Cross 


nt fi m the 


ell's body 
sed 
been disposed of, 
ds it was offered for sale a few years ag 
time M.P. for Thirsk, who 
Jiiver thr ugh his daughter, Lady 


and his 

This head is sa 
and after passing through é ry 
ro to Mr. R. G. 


was < 
it Char 





hav 
han 
a lime al 


Rich.” 





I ESTER Hi l ESTI Frevi In 

Fa rne’s M 1558, we find the 

h wall of tl f rtyard of Leicester 

H uh ral vith the north e of the 

] <¢ Sp » th ] h in ] wit] 

h railings of t ! the nd now 

y that tl ith wall of Leicester House for: 

l | ! to the north-east, in the 

lit Newp H The building itself 
ul retor r bout the middle of tl] Sq 

s, indeed ppears in Faithor And that 
I ( buildings there proved by the « 

ery I t] lat ilterations in the enclosur 

f exte foundations, as Mr. Tom Taylor was 

nformed by Mr. Knowles, the archite t of th 

lterations. Now, as the Leicester House of the 


L700 stands some dist 
rth side wall of the square 
h the front of House, sO Tar 
as to he line with the 

tern ib of Lisle Street,—this could not be 
the Leicester House of 1636 and 1658, but a later 
The questions then arise, When was the 


square in 
I 


Sav ile 


apparently on a 





erection, 


older house removed? Who built the new? Is | 

. ° | 
there extant a painting or engraving, or any picture | 
or sket h, beside that in Faithorne, of the former 


house! Perhaps Vertue’s ori ginal drawing of | 
Leicester House, in the possession of far Gardner. 
throws some light on the subject. TAM. 





-A monumental tablet of 





head put on a | 
d to | 


and popular 


| 
I 


Lady Anne L 


| have 


ballad, 


M Ste 
p ser 


is pre-Sanscrit, 
Latin, 
the 


iL ucy 
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ano “ Mapame.”—The following 

Athena um of the 30th of May, 
AY ). ou 

“Tt is generally supposed that the custom, now almost 
universal in France, of addressing every one you meet as 
*‘ Monsieur’ or ‘ Madame’ dates only as far back as the 
great French Revolution, when every one was ‘ Citoyen’ 
or ‘Citoyenne,’ afterwards converted into ‘ Monsieur’ 
and ‘ Madame’; but the universality of the latter desig- 
nations dates, at as far back as the time of the 
‘Grand Monarque,’ then noticed by travellers, 
as appears from a passage 4 r own dramas of 


Monsieur ” 
extract from the 
1874, deserves a place in “ N, 


least, 
and was 
in one ot ¢ 











the period, We allude to ‘ Th (Jucen a id Concubine: 
a Comedie, by Richard Brome : London, 1659.’ In this 
the discarded Queen Eulalia is addressed by one of the 
haracters as ‘Madam.’ To which she replies, ‘ Take 
~~ d good neighbours; beware how you give dignitie or 
title ; therein you may transgress.’ And she is answered 
thus : 
‘ Nowhit, good Madam. Observe the dialect of France, 


And you shall find Madam given there in courtesie 
To women of low fortunes, unto whom 

Tis held a poor addition , thoug h great Queens 

it royal.’” 
EVERARD 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Do grace and make 
Home CoLEMAN, 


THe A 
It m 


ru ym SH i 
iy not be universally 


ur Wi 





s charming 
Rev. Wm. 
Leeves, who for ne: ly fifty years prior to May, 
was Recto Wrir n, in the county of 


<nown t] 





3 composed by 








1828, 


Somerset. 


Wrington is 
Locke, and as containing Barley 


Mrs. Hannah 


also rem irkal le as the | irthplace 
Wood, for 
More. 

1770 or 1772 .. 
eldest daughter of the E 

Leeves, having received a 
the the Hon. Mrs. Byron, 
mmediately set them to music. Many persons 
thought the air to have an old Scottish 
but such is not the case. It is stated that 
hiefly at the request of the distinguished vocalist, 
phen and venerated the com- 
Mr. Leeves published the ballad with his 
1812, together with l 
ilso ec mp sed by him. CU. 


Clifton, near Bristol. 


f 


1any years the residence of 


The verses were written in 





ndsay, 
Mr. 


from 


rras, and 


Bak 


py of verses 


bee n 


| 
s, who knew 


ime in some sacred pieces 
‘ 


‘Lveevs a non Lucenpo.”—As I have never 
een hinted anywhere that Latin /ucus, a grove, 
oht be derived irom Gr. AvKos, i wolf, I Se nd 
1 the suggestion for what it is worth. Lucus 
thence derived (root, Juk), might pr marily have 
meant i wolf's lair, or as we should sa i likely 
place to find a wolf (looks wolfish). The root luk 


and from it are derived many Greek, 
Hindustani, and English among 
last— —light, lynx, luck, laugh, through 
JAwrné, and the prenomens Luke and 
. throu gh the Latin gens name Lucius. 


E. W. 


words ; 
wolf 


ulpes, 
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“ DEFENDER OF THE Fartu.”—We are generally 
led to understand that the title “ Defender of the 
Faith” was conferred upon Henry VIII. by a 
Bull of Leo X., 5th October, 1521. Whether it was 
so conferred (one might say confirmed) is with me 
a question. Amongst the charters relating to the 
manors of various ancient families of Yorkshire, 
is one in the possession of Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, Esq., which places the matter in a new 
light. It commences thus :— 

“This Indenture maide the xxij* daye of January in 
the second yeare of the reagne of Kinge Henry the 
Seaventhe by the Graice of God Kinge of England 
defendoure of the faithe, &c. Betwixt Christofer Ratlife 
of Hewicke in the Cownty of Yorke Esquiere on the one 
p.ty, And Richard Lofthouse of Elslacke in the said 
Cownty Yeoman of the other p.ty.” 

It is merely a life lease of some farm-buildings, 
orchards, pasturage, &c., and is signed “ Xss’ofer 
Radclyff. Jan. 22.4, 1487.” 

The only doubt is as to its genuineness. It is 
in the handwriting of the period, as I have stated. 
Had it been a forgery, the object of which I cannot 
see, the detection would have been certain, as it 
is merely a life lease, and by the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. would have been valueless. 
Had the scribe erred in writing Henry VII. instead 
of Henry VIII., that would only have transferred 
the difficulty without explaining it away. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
grantor. In 26 Henry VI., he married a daughter 
of John Stafford; the marriage settlement, in 
Latin, I think, still exists. His name also ap- 
pears in another small document, dated 1489. 

J. S. Srarrorp. 


“Sreatine” and “Sreiuwe.”—In Canon 
Kingsley’s pleasant volume of essays, just col- 
lected and published with the title of Health and 
Education, is a sketch of that stern old Scotch 
patriot and poet, George Buchanan. Describing 
the visit paid to Buchanan in his last illness by 
the Melvilles, Mr. Kingsley says :-— 

“They found the old sage, true to his schoolmaster’s 
instincts, teaching the Hornbook to his servant lad, and 
he told them that doing that was better than stealing 
sheep or sitting idle, which was as bad.” 

Mr. Kingsley follows the common stereotyped 
version of the story. All the biographical dic- 
tionaries, Scotch histories,and memoirs of Buchanan 
have this phrase “stealing sheep.” But in the 
original MS. of James Melville’s Diary, in the 
Advocates’ Library, and printed by the Wodrow 
Society, the passage stands thus :— 

“ When we cam to his [Buchanan’s] chalmer, we fand 
him sitting in his chaire, teatching his young man that 
servit him in his chalmer to spell a, b, ab; e, b, eb, &c. 
Efter salutation, Mr. Andro sayes, ‘I sie, sir, yie are 
nocht ydle.’ ‘ Better this,’ quoth he, ‘nor stelling sheipe, 
or sitting ydle, quhilk is als ill !’” 

Now, to stell is, in old Scotch, to place, to set, 
“Stell your feet,” fix your feet firmly. “Stell 


Fishings ” are salmon fishings where nets are per- 
manently fixed. Old George had found it hard 
enough to teach his “ chalmer boy ” his lesson, but 
still he thought it was better, less hopeless, than 
stelling or pl: wing sheep w here it was wished they 
should remain. E very one acquainted with pastoral 
matters knows how difficult is this task ; and I 
may illustrate it by a humorous story which I 
heard the late Scottish judge, Lord Robertson— 
the famous “Lord Peter,” or “Peter ©’ the 
paunch ”__relate:—A certain Highland sheep- 
farmer, known as Corrychoilie, was one evening 
seated with his compeers over their toddy, an 
boasting of his numerous flocks and herds. He 
admitted that Prince Esterhazy had more sheep 
than he himself had, but then the Prince had no 
rent to pay. After some gasconading of this kind, 
one of the fraternity interposed :—“ Come, Corry- 
choilie, you are making yourself as great as the 
Duke of Wellington.” The Duke of Wellington,” 
replied the other ; “it was easy for the Duke to 
put down his men at Waterloo—a regiment here 
and a regiment there ; they would all stand! But 
a him try to put down ten thousand sheep, for- 
bye [besides] black cattle, at Falkirk Tryst, and 
it’s my opinion he would make a very confused 
buzzness of it. C. 


Tuomas Campsett, though so careful a poet, 
has made a strange mistake in his Pleasures of 
Hope — ; 

“ Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare 

From Carmel’s heights to sweep the fields of air.” 
Elijah ascended from the bank of the Jordan, 
opposite Jericho. 

Campbell wrote a better Irish national poem, 
O'Connor's Child, than any Irishman ever pro- 
duced. Yet he showed, in a little matter, a 
curious ignorance of Irish custom. He calls his 

“ Harper’ s dog Tray.” I have never known that 
name given to any dog i in Ireland. 

In the same ballad, he made as great a blunder 
as any Hibernian could fall into; when he put 
into the blind man’s mouth, “ nor refused my last 
crust to his pitiful face.” 

In Campbell’s Theodric— 

* Blindfold his native hills he could have trod” 
may be paralleled by Guarini, J/ Pastor Fido, v.1:— 
“ Se ne’ confini tuoi, madre gentile, 
Foss’ io giunto a chiusi ‘oechi, anco t’ avrei 
Troppo ben conosciuto.” 
axe 


“ Sconce.”—A fort or bulwark ; a candlestick 
affixed to a wall, the movable socket of a candle- 
stick ; slang word for the head. Some modern 
English dictionaries, to which I have referred, give 
the forms of this word in various European lan- 
guages, but no derivation ; Ogilvie speaks of the 
derivation as “uncertain.” I think I have just 





come upon it accidentally in a passage from Lan- 
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franc’s Constitutions, circa 1072 (Wilkins’s Con- 
cilia, t. i, pp. 347, 348, quoted in Willis’s 
Conventual Bucldings of Canterbury, p. 89, n.):— 
“Tunc enim accensa candela in absconsa, unus 
eorum in dormitorio debet circumire lectos omnium, 
et omnia sedilia in necessariis,” lest any brother 
should be found dozing when he ought to be 
at matins. Absconsa here is evidently a lantern 
in which the candle is hidden for protection, hence 
a candlestick. So a protection to those besieged. 
The term “sconce” may have got applied to the 
head in the sense of lantern (so “ canister”), 
possibly with reference to a turnip lantern. In 
Lincolnshire, a fire-screen is, or was, called a “ fire- 
sconce.” 

J. %. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Inico JoNES AND Puitip, Eart or PEMBROKE. 
—I am shy about differing with Dr. Rriweauir 
on such a point, but I have never been able to 
satisfy myself that he was right in so confidently 
asserting (“N. & Q.,” 4 §. x. 117) that the 
writer of the MS. notes in a certain copy of Inigo 
Jones’s Stonehenge Restored was “ undoubtedly 
Inigo’s old rival, Sir Balthazar Gerbier.” If Dr. 
RiMBAULT has seen the volume, and identifies the 
handwriting, my doubts will be greatly shaken ; 
but even then there are certain points in the 
scribblings which I should find it difficult to 
reconcile with his theory. 

Up to this morning I myself knew nothing more 
about the volume than is stated by Walpole at 
p. 411 of his Anecdotes of Painting (Wornum’s 
edition); but, while turning over the leaves of 
Osborne’s Harleian Catalogue, I unexpectedly 
came upon the following notice, which I suspect 
tells more than hitherto been generally 
known: 


has 


“ This book has its margins (sides, tops, and bottoms, 
in many leaves) almost written throughout, with some 
of the strangest notes perhaps to be met with, no ways 
relating to the subject-matter, nor to one another except 
in one or two places. The book is inscribed by J. Webb 
to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, sometime 
Lord Chamberlain to King Charles I., and Chancellor of 
Oxford. And it had been his own copy, for the said 
Earl has, in the next leaf, writ his own name, which is 
apparently the same hand with that in which all those 
marginal eruptions of his memory and imagination were 
written. Some following possessor, or reader of this 


book, discovering the said writing to be his lordship’s, 
has written in the margin against his name, This Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, was the writer of 
wild notes. <A. 
calling him a Madman than in saying he 
and could not write his name. 


these Wood would have less belyed him in 
cas illiterate 


The notes are written in 








Latin, French, and English, in prose and verse, con- 
taining truth, fiction, trifles, matters of useful intelli- 
gence; some enough to make you merry, others melan- 
choly. He seems to have been under the displeasure of 
Cromwell and his daughters. Of the former he says, 
* Ravilliac Cromwell is to be pulled a pieces with wild 
horses upon London streets, and then to be hanged, 
drawn, &c., not decapited (sic) in jest.’ In the same 
page where he has writ his name he has these words, 
‘If he be mad, as my lady Harwood sais (whose tongue 
is no slaunder), it is rather for wanting the 10,000/.a year 
his father promised to give him, than that he thinks 
6,0002. a year too much for him to manage with Wilton 
and Ramsbury; for he is very learnedly proud, and 
proudly learned.’ In several places he has mentioned 
Inigo Jones, the King’s Surveyor, affirming in one place, 
‘He had for twenty years together sixteen thousand 
pounds a year for keeping the king's houses in repair, 
and yet they lay worse than any house in Turnbull 
Street.’ But in one place he augments his salary very 
much when he says, ‘Hinnico Jones, alias Iniquity 
Jones, a justice of peace, and of the quorum; i and 
custos rotulorum ; hath for keeping the king’s houses in 
repuir deux cens mil escu per an, threescore thousand 
pounds sterling a year, i and well paid: He is fourscore 
years ould,’” 

I at first thought that the body of the book, 
was not unlikely in those troubled times, had beer 
printed off some years before the date of the title- 
page, and that the writing might, after all, be that 
of Philip the fourth earl; but, on looking more 
narrowly into the volume, I see that it was un- 
doubtedly put together after Inigo was in his 
grave, and he, it is known, survived this earl by 
some two years. But why may not the notes be 
the work of Philip the fifth earl, to whom the 
book is dedicated! He was turned out of the 
Cockpit, the most desirable residence in London, 
by the daughters of Cromwell ; and, on his attain- 
ing the earldom, he is exceedingly likely to have 
had a long architect’s bill presented to him. 
Charles IL, too, thought him mad in his latter 
days, and Iam not sure that Clarendon does not 
hint the same of him a good deal earlier. 

The descriptions in the Harleian Catalogue 
are known, in many instances, to have been writ- 
ten by Samuel Johnson before his style had as 
sumed the stately march of the Rambler and the 
Idler. In the above extract, does not the “ mar- 
ginal eruptions of memory and imagination” carry 
a little of the Johnsonian flavour with it? 

CHITTELDROOG. 

Fre.p.—Under the heading “ Pan” (N. & Q.,” 
5th S. ii, 178), it was incidentally remarked that 
“when field was spelt ffeld (with two f’s), it had 
not the contracted sense now associated with it, 
but generally represented a large tract of open 
land, or campus, cleared of timber.” 

I can only find field spelt ffeld in MSS. of the 
fourteenth century. Can any correspondent tell 
me of earlier instances? I except instances in 
which the apparent double f is really a capital 
letter. The common A.-S. spelling is feld, with a 
single f, as inGerman, Can any one kindly point 
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to a single scrap of direct evidence in any old 
author for the belief that the word meant i ially 
a piece of “cleared ground”? The A.-S. feld 
occurs in Deut. xxxiv. 8, where the A. V. hee plains, 
but it is not said that these plains had been 
formed by clearing. Iam curious to know if the 
common idea of connecting field with the verb to 
fell can be substantiated by any evidence beyond 
mere guesswork. Water W. SKEAT. 


“Private History or tHe Court or Enc- 
LAND.”—Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” familiar 
with the satirical and scandalous literature of the 
Georgian era, say who was the author of a little 
work, in two volumes, published in 1808 under 
the title of The Private History of the Court of 
England ? It professes— 

“To give a sketch of the private life of Edward IV. 
and his court before the death of Henry VI., till whose 
death he certainly could not be said to enjoy the crown 
in perfect security, though there is every reason to style 
him the Herr Arrarent to the throne of England.’ 

The “ Heir Apparent ” whose story is related is, of 
course, the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. ; 
and as the writer is a partisan of his unfortunate 
wife, the tone of the work may easily be anticipated. 


ae 

Ben Jonsox, Juntor.— 

**The Poems of Ben Johnson, Junior. Being a Mis- 
celaine of Seriousness, Wit, Myrth and Mysterie. In 
Vulpe ne. The Dream. Iter Bevoriale. Songs, Xc., 
composed by W. 8. Gent., Lond., 1672.” 

This eccentric production has been usually 


1 


placed by catalogus makers unde r the name of 
Jonson, o has, in consequence, often been 
uscriber 4 0% pposititious son of the famous Ben, 
ilthough it is a n from the te ve that there 


was no intention to deceive. The book possesses 
some Shakspearian interest, owing to its allusions 
to the Lucy family, and it is desirable to discover 


the name of the author. There is a poeti al dedi- | 


cation to “the Rt. Hon. Walter, yo Aston, 


whose mother was the daughter of Sir Thomas 


Lucy of Charlcote, in the course of which, alluding 
to Sixall, the writer says :— 
“ Here I my noble ancestors of old, 

Tracing the steps of charity, behold 
$y Love's fair hand to mine own cradle led 

Aston and Lucy joyned in one bed.” 
And again, in another poem, Jo all the ancient 
Family of the Lucyes, and to all their honourable 


exrtractio . he tells us that— 
“ From this clear spring, I am a little stream,” 


so that he would seem to have been a member of 


the family. At the end of the book, but apparently 
part of it, is the following curious advertisement 
“A new found medicine for maladies, not hazardous, 
desperate or violent: but safe and sure, pleasant, palat- 
able and comfortable ; not putting nature to any stress 
but greatly strengthening, relieving and enabling her to 
encounter with her malignant enemies, &c. Found out 
this instant ——, 1671. By the great care and study of 


A. B.C. H. Item. There may be had pleasant cordial. 
ities for the prevention of diseases, procuration of cheer- 
fulness, improvement of diet and supply of spirits 
From Mr. Waddes, his house in Barns, 
Sept. 24, 1671. 

Enquire at Mr. Horner's at the King’s Head in White's 

Alley in Chancery Lane for Capt. Sambach, betimes 
|any morning, and from eleven till one and you may 
have further information.” 

I can find no clue to the authorship in the col- 
lection of Sixall Poetry, edited by Mr. Clifford, 
but there was a copy of the work in the Sixall 
Library. C. Exttiot Browne. 


Tue Bive Fiower or GuazEEPoRE.—Perhaps 
some correspondent may be able to give the 
botanical name of the small cerulean blue flower, 
which I have only noticed at Ghazeepore (Bengal), 
| where it is found mixed with the short grass of 
|that beautiful lawnlike cantonment* (studded 
with elegant Casuarinas). This flower is shaped 
like that of a Kalmia, grows close to the ground, 
and imparts its own hue to the wide expanse of 
grassy plain. Its texture and colour resemble the 
blue Ne moplh ila. Its stem and leaves are ve ry 
a and bear no proportion to the size of the 

blossom. The latter fades away entirely, and 
disappears under the increasing heat of the sun, so 
that no vestiges of it are ever seen after eight a.m. 
From dawn until breakfast-time, or while the dew 
is still on the ground, the plain is blue with its 
myriad blossoms, but it cannot bear the sunshine. 

If brought to England, it would be a great 
embellishment to lawns, provided it could b 
acclimatized. ». 


Two Cuvrenes 1x One Cuurcuyarp.—Thre 
instances of this occur in the Eastern Counties, 
viz., 1. At Bury St. Edmunds, where the large and 
in posing churches of St. James and St. Mary 
stand but a short distance from each other in an 
extensive churchyard, to which the fine old Nor- 
man tower serves as 2 fitting portal. 

2. At Swaffham Prior, Cambridgeshire, the 
churches of St. Mary and St. Cyriac are in clos 
proximity in one churchyard, the former, however, 
being now in ruins. 

The churches of St. Andrew and All Saints, 
in the parish of Willingale Spain, Essex, and of 
St. Christophe r, at Willingale Doe (or d’Eu), ar 
built in the same enclosure. In speaking of these 
last, Morant, in his History of Essex, says—“ The 
churches of these two Willingehalls stand in tl 
same ¢ hurehyard, the reason of which nothing now 
remaining shows.” Possibly some of the readers 
of “N. & Go” may be able to suggest : cause for 
the singular practice of erecting two churches in 
such close contiguity. Are there other churche 


he 





Lord Cornwallis’s classic monument stands in the 
| middle of the plain, and contains a slab, sculptured, I 
| think, by Flaxman. 
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situated ! If so, it would be | parchment by one Edmund Blount. If any reader 





a list of them, if your readers | of “N. & Q.” can tell me where this Edmw 
'nos. Brr Blount lived, and when he died, it will e1 


to H. | 


| 
j : > 
} n a date to the painting. 
| 


Anrnur Gorer.—I have a letter fro: 


£| Francis Foster to “Sir Arthure Gorge at Dun- 
B t) ol et tu P | kerque date 1634, in which is the following 
Dr. S , ] 
“¢ ~ passage 
S ) No « ( } | . . . 

pa 4 td ‘My Lord Stanford, who is gon post to Paris, had 

n n placed over | order from his Matie to stop you. I met also with 

‘ of ti rpat . and | anoth ventleman who had ye same matter recommend 


unto him m noble friends. You must needs drawe 








rin ye V there 1 no ir 
. ' Pp } P bly your relation compleatly, and send to England by the 
y hugb | - : ig. 4 
. allie 1. @ ,° | first to some of your noble friends to dispossesse them of 
( é l I ) I é -_  saleeg ‘ 
- ns | other relations 
1 M m or Dr. Williams’s | ' , ' 
ly ] IRE | To what does this refer SPERIEND. 
At y At . e \. . 
| _ ‘ 1] 1 
| PIRA Can ar one tell 1 me of the 


wh 


. ~ crew of W tried f piracy off 
\\ m Henry Ireland, o ; - 
«al ’ Jamaica? The first Marquis of Sligo appeared as 
Ireland was in dis- | ‘st Marq 
, witness on oath in the case. V ERITAS., 
I publ tion, and it W 
the wind. The proverbs ime | “y ~ Virers.” Nvcrempi Where shall I 
[reland’s translation | | san il nt of tl ae 
Orl e M.A G r 
I ] du ed peri | 
He otes F t hein James M I Al s \ 











| 
0 ‘ Ha) aware of the | Replies 
Srernen Jackson. | 
| DOMINGO GONSALES 
: heen se oh ion oma yee 
t wel I | ‘ col } ent. ir ery cor 
’ l 
terfl , ship of The St 
r ile ri D ‘ Ihe 
ry the i e M 2 ( 7! not refer to t 
{ T ‘ . = ? 
= | .4 pe * ? 
( \ I iit. | ‘ ™ ‘ . 1 
» itis in t Island [S e Scene of 
, tes Gl : . 1 ‘ 
mete ‘ ‘ t] \ Fancy, called 7 } l 
out f I D ry } j G . is 
writ by a lea 1 Bishoy t ingenious 
Bishop | who calls it a pleasant and well-con- 
Ih ] ‘ n trived Fancy in his own Book, intituled A Disce r 
t hIsl lil tn I ' he NN 1 , te to prove t the 
7 : aoe ae hal e World M Now 
. this s | Tract having so worthy a l’ers to vouch for 
_ . it, and many of our Z Historians | ublished 
ee! l I f Truth what is almost as improbable as this, as Sir 
i} v n, roune M !, in his Travels, and others, and this hay 
. bin wl . ng what they are utterly destitute of, that is, Invention 
] ‘ < cI xe Judgment; and was judged worthy to 1 
l seate i. K } 
' 5 Licer ty years ag tsi 
ane < W be utterly lost. I have th fit to republish 
’ 
him. 4 scent } the Substance thereof 


I | g ‘ the econ , ' of 
wony ches high | Wide le ed version of 7; V i Moo 
: nO | or, se of Voy thit by Doi ' 
W. H ( the Specdy M Zenon tf 
| This clev story was written by “a passing gre 
I have lately seen an « llover of venerable antiquity and of all g 
j t the midd] f tl | t Dr. Francis Godwin Bishop of 
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he was a student of Ch. Ch., under the feigned 
name of Domingo Gonzales, and published some 


Both books were published anonymously in 1638 
The 1768 edition professes to be “the second 


years after the author’s death by E. M. (of Ch. edition ” of “a tract licensed fifty years ago,” but 


Ch.).”— Athen. Ovon., ed. 1815, ii. 558. | 
Dunlop, in his History of Fiction (ed. 1816, 
iii. 394), mentions “the Spanish work of Dominico 
Gonzales.” He takes Dominic for the real author 

of the “Spanish ” work ! 

Hallam Literature of Europe, ed. 1854, 
168) says that, “ by some internal proofs, it must 
have been |written] later than 1599, and befor 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603. But it was not 
published till 1638.” Watt and Allibon are | 
mistaken in saying the book was publi hed in} 
Perth. “ London, Printed by John Norton, for 
[os ~ Kirton, and Thomas Warren, 1638,” ts on 











in 1746 the modern version of Bishop Godwin’s 
book had been reprinted in the eighth volume of 
the Harleian Miscellany, without any note as to 
the author, or as to the existence of an earlier 
version, under this title :— 

‘A View of St. J/elena, an Island in the 
Ocean, in America, now in Possession of the honourable 
East India Company, where their Ships usually refresh 
India Voyages. With an Account of the 











| admirable Voyage of Domingo Gonsales, the little 


Spaniard, to the World in the Moon, by the Help of 
several Gansa’s, or large Geese. An ingenious Fancy, 
written by a late learned Bishop. Duod 0, contain- 
ing forty-three Pages.” 








the title-page. It was translated into French,and| In the re-issue of the Harleian Miscellany in 
pul lished in Paris in 1648, under the titk | 1811 this is again reprinted with the same title as 

“TL’Homme dans la Lune 1 le Voyage Chi ique | before and the heading, on the top of each | page, 
fait aun monde de la Lune, nouvellement di ur | “* Wilkins’s Views of St. Helena, and the I 
Dominique Gonzales, Avantur Espagnol, autrement | the Moon.” In a note to the words “ licensed 





dit le Courrier Volant, 1 in nostre Langue P arJ. B. I 


[Jean Baudoin 














This translation was reprinted in 1666 and 
1731. Cyrano de Bergerac, the author of the 
Voyage to t Vor nd Ili j of the Ey of 
the Sun had m rn f especially tl 
J iq the Mooi G . which | 
had evidently read. to iz he w of an inve 
tion not perhaps eminently fertile Hallam nd 
it » De Bergerac tl Swift is supposed to be 
inc d I rather sl think Swift bor ed 
directly from Bishop God particularly in | 
Ve yvade to / ’ 

Wood (Athen. O observe 

This book (w ] 1 before } 

picture of 2 man taken up from tl top « 

by an engine drawn up to the 1 by 

birds) ” 

Tl rious engrTay hov p. 15, the 

I 

lette pr s he ng i he ck of the leaf 
“was censured to be as vain as the opinion of Coper 
nicus, 0 the strang« liscourses of tl antip les when 
first heard of. Yet since by a re | search in 
unt af ae pene intricacies, men of solid gments have 
since 1d out a way to pick up that which may add a 


very cons ideral le knowledge and advantage to posterity 
Among which Dr. Wilkins, sometimes Bishop of C) 





learned piece, called A Discovery of a New W 
Moe 

Either Wood S peed 4 ‘ ' in 
or he did not believe Dr. Wilkins : for the Bishop, 
at the end of h Discovery (5th ed.. 1708, p. 133). 





* Having thus finished this Dis¢ urs , I chanced upon 
a late Fancy to this purpose, under » fel gne ti name of 
Dn Gonsales, written by a ate Keverend and 
Le arned Bishop: In which (besides sundry Particulars 
wherein this latter Chapter did unwittingly agree with | 








it) there is delivered a very pleasant and well-contrived | 
Fancy concerning a Voyage to this other World. He 
supposeth, «&c,. 


, | they show their activity by capering, he shall be abl 


fifty years ago” the editor says, “The only pre- 
cedent edition, which the editor has met with, is 
n 1638, Svo., perp The Man in the Moon.” &c. 

Why did he not point out that he was reprinting 
not the old story, but a modern and spoilt version 


And why ittribute it to Bishop Wilkins, when 





the text (I have alr dy given the passage) “ the 
enious Bishop Wilkins” is quoted as attribut- 
ng the book to another prelate ! 


1 afraid I have taken up too much 
space, | would conclude with Halla I 





‘Godwin ,.. . had no prototype, as far as I know, 
Lucian. He resembles |him and Swift] in the nat 
nd veracious tone of his lies. The fiction is rather in- 
genious and amusing throughout; but the most remark- 
art is the happy conjectures, if we must say no 
more, of his philosophy. Not only does the writer 
declare positively yr the Copernican system, which was 
uncommon at that time, but he has surprisingly under- 
stood the principle of gravitation, it being distinctly sup- 
posed that the earth’s attraction diminishes with the 
distance. Nor is the following pas » less curious :— 
‘I must let you understand that tne globe of the moon 
is not altogether destitute of an attractive power ; 
is far weaker than that of the earth ; as if a man do 
pring upwards with all his force, as dancers do wh 

















mount fifty or sixty feet high, and then he is quite 
beyond all attraction of the moon.’ By th 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in the latte 
it required a more complex one to bring him ’ thithe r. 
‘The moon,’ he observes, ‘is covered with a sea, except 
the parts which seem somewhat darker to us, and are 
dry land.’ A contrary hypothesis came afterwards to 


prevail; but we must not expect everything from our 


ingenious young student.”—Literature of Euro} é, edition 
1854 4 168. 
Sparks HenpeRsoN WILLIAMS. 
8, Kensington Crescent, W. 
P.S.—Bishop Wilkins’s book is reviewed in the 
Re trospective Review, 1823. 
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Rosertson Famity (5" §. ii. 127.)—The 
tobertsons of Struan in Perthshire for arms carry, 
gules, 3 wolves’ heads erased, argent, armed and 
langued azure; crest, a dexter hand holding up an 
Imperial Crown proper; motto, virtutis gloria 


merces. The first of this family, as Nisbet under- 
stood, was a Duncan Macdonald, who had a grant 
of Struan (Strowan) for killing wolves; and a 


Robert by name, having apprehended 
one of the murderers of James I. of Scotland—the 
murder having been committed within the monas- 
tery of the Black Friars at Perth in February, 
1436—if not the chief instrument in the assassina- 
tion, Sir Robert Graham, the family have, on that 
account, borne a wild man chained 
under the escutcheon of their arms. While Sir G. 
Mackenzie would view the horizontal position in 
which this man is placed as equivalent to what is 
in bla manny a “compartment,” Nisbet con- 
wr “ honourable supporter.” 
his family have ado ypted the same 
differences ” Faskally, Muir- 


successor, 


ever since 





call led 


S sidersthe mal 


1aS 2 Cle ice, ¢ 





abd 
g, Pranent, &c. (Nisbet’s System, 
Mackenzie’s Science, chap. 31, 
89; and Seton’s L. and P. of 
L. 
A full account of the Robertsons, « Dona- 














hie, is given in Ander Scottish Nation, Edin. 

1 Lond., 1863 ] this excellent work ] 

iote the following nterestin account of the 
| g g 
historical ident commemorated by the crest 
cul m erect, holding a regal crown, all ppr. 

nd tl] neular external additament to the shield 
of : ld man lying in chains thereunder : 

‘From his son (¢. Duncan's, lord of Rannock 
Robert 2 » (grizzled), who succeeded him, the clan 
derive their name of Robertson. This Robert was noted 
for his predatory incursions into the Lowlands, and is 
historically known as the chief who arrested and d 
livered up to the vengeance of the government Robert 

m and the Master of Atholl, two of the murderers 

I., for wl ich he was rewarded with 1 crown 

lated in 1451, erecting his whole lands into a 

fre He also received the honourable augmen 
tation to ri "a naked man manacled under the 
ac em motto virtutis gloria mer He 
was mortal] unded in the head near Ny e village of 
Auchtergaven, in a conflict with Kot Forrester of 
Torwood, with whom he had a P mone oy regarding the 


lands of Little Dunkeld. Binding up his head with a 


white cloth, he rode to Perth, and obtained from the 
king a new grant of the lands of Strowan. On his 1 
turn home he died of his wounds. He had three sons, 
Alexander, Robert, and Patrick. Robert, the second 
son, was the ancestor of the earls of Portmore, a title 
now extinct.’ 


Burke's General Armory has the story thus, 
a t Duncan, the son of oe chief of the clan, 
having with great courage and intrepidity appre- 
hended the murderers of Ja I. of Scotland, 
James II. granted to his family ‘the and 


itto,” and man in chains lying the 


me | 
crest 
under 


ly 


ia ‘the 








escutcheon of the arms was also adopted in com- 
memoration of this event. C. S$. 
Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 


Tue Istanp Iris (5™ §. ii. 129) of Diodorus 
Siculus is the Hibernia of Cesar, Tacitus, and 
Pliny, the Juverna of Mela (iii. 6), and Cellarius 


Orbis Antiqui, i. 449), and the Ierna, épvy, of 


Strabo and Aristotle (De Inund, c. 3), names 
obviously deriving their origin from the native 
appellation of Eri, or Erin. Strabo (iv. c. 5, 
par. 4), after describing Ierna as an island “of 


towards the 
Diodorus 





great extent, lying parallel to Britain, 
north, long rather wide,” confirms 
Siculus by stating that— 

“Its inhabitants are more savage than the Britons, 
feeding on human flesh, and enormous eaters, and deem- 
ing it commendable to devour their deceased fathers. .. . 
This we relate, perhaps,’ the author further states, 
“without very competent authority, although to eat 
human flesh is said to be a Scythian custom, and during 
the severities of a siege, even the Kelts and Iberians, 
and many others, are reported to have done the like.” 

The inhuman custom of eating a _ ised parent 
is likewise related by Herodotus (lib. i. 216) of the 
Ma and the Issedoni " b. iv. 3 >). 

History records three ex: unpl es of a pe ople being 

riven to the extremity of eating + needa tlesh : the 


or 


Gauls, during their wars with the Cimbri and 
Teutones (Cvesar, lib. vii. c. 77); the inhabitants 
of Numantia when besieged by Scipio (Valerius 
Maximus, lib. vii. c. 6); and the city of Potida 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd., lib. ib. 
c. 70), WILLIAM PLATT. 


Conservative Club. 


This Ireland. Du Cange tells us, “ Drenses 





Hiberni apud Order. Vitalis, lib. ii. and 12, nostris 
I b A voce Hiere vel Ir “qu us populis 
Occidentem sonat.’” By Orderi Vitalis the 
H berni are lled Irenses, by ol people Trois, 
from the word Hiere or Ire, which among that 
people means the West. Ptolemy named it Brit 
tinned 1) while other ancient writers have 
variously called it Tern L. Ji n I) From 
the last, no doubt, we get Erin, Ireland, and Iris/ 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

The word *Ipis in Diodorus Siculus is a form of 
Eri, the Gaelic name for Ireland. Late researches 
have rendered it plausible th Eri or Erin is 
connected with the Sanscrit Arya, the name chosen 
for themselves by the settlers in India in contra- 
distinction to the nomadic races. The etymological 
signification of Arya is thought to be “one who 
ploughs or tills” ; in later Sanscrit it means noble, 
well-hoi See Miiller, Science of Language, i. 
236-247. A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 

Privy Covunci Jupements: Lippe v. WEs- 
TERTON (5™ §S. ii. 128, 157, 175.)—It seems to me 


that the case of the alteration made in the judg- 





912 


ment of 


the Ju 


19 °F 
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dicial Committee should be stated | be lawfully done in the Sacristry before the com- 


in fairness with the date of its being made, and 


the uthority for 


have ari 


The 


sel. 


udgmen 


by the Hon. T 


Kingsd 


re port 0o 


wn. I 


f the S 


t, to avoid the surmises which 


t was delivered on March 21, 1857, 
Pemberton Leigh, afterwards Lord 
n the same year an 
c Pa il’s and Bb rnabas cases, ** as 


uthenticated 


heard and determined by the Consistory Court of 


London 


Judicial 


E. F. Moore, 








the Arche 
( 


; Court of Canterbury, an 
\ittee of the Privy Council,” by 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, was pub 
mans & Co. (London, 1857). The 
d August 21, and contains thes« 
statements by Mr. Moore :—* I 





mencement of the office. This the Privy Council 
condemned, saying that such was never the custom 
in any branch of the Church. It was pointed out, 
after the delivery of the judgment, that so far 
nknown custom, it is the regular 


k Church. 


from being an 
order in the Gre 

It would have been well if these most reverend 
prelates had followed the example of medi val 
times, and called in the advice of learned men, 


usually called theologians, before giving judgment. 


Had they done so, such blunders would have been 
led E. L. BLeENKINSOPP 


1vold 


VS. FOS 


‘Wormin or CANINE RABIES 3 
NeEpos consulted the works 























lvantage of submitting the final | ii, 150.)—Had Juni 
udgment to the learned Judge who delivered it, | of the most eminent writers on veterinary science, 
| , 
who has obl nely made one or two typ raphi il | he would have found that “ worming” a dog is 
emendatior [ am “the professional reporter of | cross error. Not a few prejudices linger in 
: I | . _* . 
the cases id “ the only possessor o i east-informed county in England. 
of which an authentic report of tl ieshire Gardener ” is, perhaps, on the 
could be for a | of certain Justice of the Peace in 
At p. 197 there t} not wl | q ho publicly asserted, not long nce 
matter lat Quarter S« ns, that only the dogs o 
“ The reporter has been requested to add the follow loafers “ who went mad, dogs of respect 
ing not A correction has been introduced of an le peopl What wou le vy to thi 
. — } : he indom ‘ slivers | . > " 
erroneous passage wl ch in the jud n as delivered Delal e Blaine. who was f tan an rveon 
stood thus: that the Prayer for the consecration of the ' 41 “ae { 
: : . | equently he est veterinarian of th 
elements was tted, though in the present Prayer “e . 
Book it is restored P.I lL probably country in Europe, infi 
ny . , is 
rhe w nse 1 in the judgment instead o 
the above ‘ Material iterations were itro Wi ins ‘ re, I vety at no . 
lin the P F ( , ruard whatever against rabies; and the practice of it is 
: > : : } . I credital to « present enlarged state of { a 
I nM ‘ } the teration W tion." —¢ P Londo 832 
made } L ' ‘ n. within f I I | »] f 
K . five | \ tt, Blaine’s pupil r. 
ie ny a ered | him, Ddetlore I wot 7 
b nt report, that it is ce : . 
re : For the ke of |} unit s well t void the 
wou S na the cated Ul charge of ignorat t » be | that this practice 
repo! t put A vaca ped | w speedily ceas — D By William } tt 
b ne J vyhno ! wie t It l I rot Die L idor 18¢ 
that the embei the ¢ mittes ly \I ew’s oninis 
+] t : 
= . Vere People who talk of a wor n the t e of g 
, : 4 
I MARSHAI lv show thei norance, and by requesting it 1 
Sandf St. M } . ‘ . 
. i e removed, ex} tl want of feel 
E ** As to worming beir f anv, even t ightest ) 
Phe I ! »} sunine 1 | tection in case rabies l attack the dog, the id 
I , ke rt el of cde tl the P s0 pre terous tl I not here to notice it 
if Con ‘ of ‘ hook of | 2 U By Edward Mayhew, Londo 
Kdward V1 } being ] y Sixt ogs | been massacred this ye 
a1 f L logy, tl k up ¢ l ree I y-five there was no evide 
DOOKS whicl pared the » Liturgies of rabies ; the other case was doubtful. No per- 
placed y si } l ! I son has died of hydrophobia this year (unless very 
the f ! k the Prayer of Cons ‘ r recently) in any } pital in the metropolis. On the 
n ¢ than i e si 1, Accor he | other hand, there have been in the present yeal 
1 e Ss d blank \W ] two instances, at least. of men dving from mere 
furthe ‘ ' de } omitted ' | fear of the disease : one in Manchester Infin \ 
In the Purel dgi | Archbishop of | Hospital, and another in Liverpool Hospital. It 
York made n « lly inex hle blunder On | is very questionable if the enidemic-terror created 
the question of the mixed chalice, the Dean of | by penny-a-liners, panic-mongers, and dog-hatet 
Arches ruled that g ywed to mix the | has not caused directly more positive loss of lit 
chalice in the middle of the office t that it may | (to say nothing of ill health and nervousness) than 
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borough, Lincolnshire, in 1628, 
7. A list of his works may be 
yn of Lownd«s ss B hlioqraph , 

rable of t ) 
blished 


il times repr 





nted. 
thority inf 
led 77 Part (of The Pil 
st printed in 1692, and of which a 
uppeared in 1705, is a spurious 


luction, 


The al 
* The so-cal 


rms us that 
sP ress |, 
sixth edition 


and conten 


Ove (uote ian 


BryLAND ABB! hs, 148 See “ Obser 
on the H L Stl ot ti \l 
f the Blessed M of Bylan by John Richard 
Walbratr t] j of ft ) 
l t S ( \ 


pp. 201-22 S34 S 
Andover 
Of ti ‘ ( t nded 
Dp 
Roger de | the ! lL ample 
- I 
hye 1D) Mona 
, _— m 4 . 
+» Pp. 77 1027 G82 \ » tl 
I hbourl ] é ‘ 
} ee I f ) 
I on would } ‘ pogvrap! historic 
EKpMUN M.A 
| Is 4 ory yt s. ] I 120)8 
sept. 21. G e! | on ¢ | ] i k 
ry , ‘ ~ J 
onst n { r ren ¢ el { 
Upper Be 0 Susse I ( " ( 
‘ j bed » the of T ’ 
. R. B. 
| whdune, 1 vy Aur hd na pa of th 
diocese of Tuam, to which it w inited tem 
Elizabet] See Archde Cott s Fast. Ecel 
Hih., iv. 51 CHARLEs FS. W x, M.A 
Tue 7 s WENTWORTI S 149) of 


Hall, inquired 


have been Sir Thomas 


Bretton after by y. 








ull the really mad dogs in the country * Rabies 
Canina” is entirely unknown in many lands, and 
even in England is, as yet, one of the rarest 

diseases, Grorce R. Jesse. 
‘Tovcn ni rHe Cat,” &e. (5 S 146.)— 

I fancy the original and correct w of wording 
s mott ouch 1 the cat, but clove. 
Scotch for without. To most peopl 

¢ would not be clear, so there is no 

tering it to ich not the cat without 
THomMAs STRATTON. 

BunyAn’s ImItTaTo 5th §. 148.)—Symon 

Patrick, successively Bish yp of hic hester and Ely, | 


Wentworth, baror net, son of | | 







































Sir William Wentworth, baronet, by his v 
Diana, daughter of Sir William Blackett, of Wal 
lingt« ‘Northumberland, baronet. Sir Thoma 


” | Wentworth died unmarried at Bretton Hall on 


ym. ¢ 
n, 


| the 9th July, 1792. See Hunter's South Yo 
| shire, vol. ii. p. 244. K. P. D. E. 
Tne Bu Nest” (5 §. ii. 167.)}—The pas- 
| sage to which Mr. G. Wornerspoon desires 
clue will be found in Hurdis’s Village Curate, p. 43. 





s follows 

‘ But most of all it wins my admiration, 

To view the structure of this little work, 
\ bird’s nest. M a with 
No tool had he that wroug » knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bo Ikin to insert, 
No glue to join: his little be all, 
And yet how neatly finish’d ! Whe at nice hand, 


ins 


ut; 


With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Cc ul ] make me su h ane the r F< ndly ther 


We boast of excel! noblest skill 


Instinctive g I 


ence, whose 


renius foils. 





| Hurdis poet, is almost forgotten. Thess 
days of s¢ tionalism on the one hand, and meta 
physical « ty on the other, are not favourabl 
pete trays, 0 et descr ptions of 1 | scenery and 
country life which form the staple of his works. 
Yet there is much of true poetical inspiration in 
his productions. Those who delight in the works 
of Nature in their varied aspects, of the changit 

seasons of the year and the daily v situdes of 
the sky and the earth, with the numberless asso- 
ciations connecting them with human life, will find 


storehou of beauty in TZ) Favourit 


St. Mary Magdalen, 
George Pelham, 
I rds ) 


the interest of the Chichester { 


erw: 








ly, he was ap 
pointed to the living of Bishopstone, in Sussex 
93, he s elected Professor of Poetry in the 
y of Oxford. He died 1 December, 1801 
he hirtv-eight 

His } ( tte was published L788, al 

} " f ] I | hav 
p ed thr rh four ¢ ns within few years 
The F Vi was printed his ow 





works 

His p il ] Sst ( ( 
form in 1810, forn ing o volumes, ¢ ed by tl 

th el In the corresponde! f tl 
poet Cowper, numerous letters wil be found 
dressed to Hurdis, who was on the most frien 
terms with the recluse of Oh 

J. A. Pictroxr 
Sandyknowe, Wavertre 
‘Wi 4s AN Exp erive (5 §, 86.) 


1 ° " 
empioyin expilet 
: . 5 i 
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with a view of arresting or fixing the attention of 
a hearer, is very common in all parts of the country; 
é. g., many persons prefix such a phrase as “ look 
ye,” “mind ye,” and so on; while others adopt 
another form, and place at the end of the sentence 
some expressions of analogous import, such as 

d’ y’ see!” or “d’ y’ hear?” In some of the 
northern parts of Ireland it may be observed that 
when two persons are engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, perhaps in vehement altercation, almost every 
phrase is rounded off with a final “dear!” while 
in the extreme south the term “ why ” is similarly 
employed. New the suggestive note of S. T. P. 
on the use of this latter expletive induces me to 
propose a pair of queries. May not the northern 
expression (which does not always sound like a 
term of endearment) be simply a rapid colloquial 
contraction of “do you hear!” and may we not 
seek for an explanation of the southern “ why” by 
tracing it to a very slightly corrupted form of the 


old word “ oyez,” a term still preserved in som 
law forms ? Ky 
Dublin. 





Letters py “ An EnGiisuman ” (5% §, i, 408. 
I believe the name of the author of these letters 
has never been publicly divulged. The editor of | 
the Times acknowledged that the letters were in- 
serted, contrary to their usual custom, without the 


name and address of the author being known. The | 


excuse for departing from this rule was because 
the letters displayed such unusual power and 


ability. They were oO. published in a 
separate form by Mr. H. G. Bohn. UMBRA. 
CLACHNACUDDEN (5 §, ii. 149.)—This is a 


large stone near a well whereon persons going for 
water rest their water-stoups. The stoup is a 
bucket or pit her, made of staves, two of which are 
longer than the others ; through the top of these 
a wooden pin passes, and answers for a handle 


i 
The bottom is large r than the top. Cl wh (stone 


7 


na (of the lainn (water-stoup). 
THoMAS STRATTON. 


“ At the door of the Town Hall (Inverness) is a blue 
lozenge-shaped stone, called Clach-na-Cudden, or ‘ stone 
of the tubs,’ from its having served as a resting-place for 
the women carrying water from the river. This is the 


sion, Plumpton Place, which still retains its moat 
and its carp. Lower says in a note :— 

“ This, however, may well be doubted, as Dame Juliana 
Berners mentions the fish in her Boke of St. Alban’s, in 
the previous century. She describes it as a ‘daynteous 
fysshe, but there ben but few in Englonde, and, there- 
fore, I wryte the lesse of hym.’”—Jistory of Sussez, 
vol. ii, p. 101. 

The Bok was published in 1496, and the date 
assigned for the introduction of carp is circa 1525 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, sub voce. Turkeys 
are said to have first been brought into England 
temp. Henry VIII., who forbade brewers to use 
hops or sulphur in brewing beer. Cvsar’s state- 
ment is supported by modern authorities :— 

‘When the actual curvature of the coast is traced, 
oe the opp osite sides of its estuaries are included, the 
perimeter is found to be not less than 2,000 miles.” — 
B lackie’s I peru al Gaz tteer, 1855, 

‘Including the principal indentations, the coast-line 
measures, at least, 2,000 miles."-—P. 34, Text-Book 
Geogray hy, by James Douglas, Ph.D., 1873. 

* The coast-line of Great Britain is longer than that 
of any other country of equal area, being about one mile 
of coast to twenty square miles of surface.”—Irving’s 
Cat hism ¢ of General Geography, 12th ed. 





This latter gives the area as 58,000 square miles; 
| Me; iby, at 57,000; Stewart, 58,320; but Blackie 
tates “the true area is now understood to be 
57,812 square miles.” Julius Cesar would appear 
have given us the minimum, while Bede gave 
the maximum “in round figures.” 
Jno, A. Fow.er. 


Friy-Le.r Inscription (5 §. ii. 167.)—In 1518 
Constancia Browne was elected Abbess of Lyon, 
ind among the names of the sisters of the abbe 
at that date, occurs the name of Joan Nevell, 1 
doubt the owner of the book named. 

SAMUEL SHAY 

Andover. 

SHAKSPEARE’s Bust at Strratrorp (5 §. 
161. -Mr. C. A. Warp writes at this reference: 

‘ Has it ever been stated, surmised, or suggested, how 
it came about that Jansen, one of the first artists of 
time, was ever employed upon the mortuary bust of the 
ex-manager of ‘the Globe,’ who had settled down, for 
some years previously, into a Warwickshire farmer?” 

I answer, unhesitatingly, it has not. Nor is 
at all wonderful that no one has ever started 


palladium of the town, and has been carefully preserved | pursued that inquiry ; for assuredly no Jansen had 


since the time of Donald of the Isles, in 1410.” —Black’s 


Picturesque Guide to Scotland, 17th ed., 1865, p. 502. 
J. MANUEL. 


The Stat. Ac. Scot. renders Clach-na-cudd 
“ stone of the tubs” (cutainn, a tub? 
R. S. CHarnock, 
Gray's Inn. 


= +} 
a 


*ReLtaTion or Encianp” (5™ §, ii. 104.)— 
Leonard Mascall is said to have introduced carp, 
und placed them in the moat surrounding his man- 


anything to do with the bust. = Hain Friswell 
Life Portraits of Shakespeare, 1 86 4, pp: 9-10 
says :— 

“The name of the sculptor of the Stratford bust is 
Gerard Johnson. ‘We learn the name,’ says Charles 
Knight, ‘from Dugdale’s Corre spond: nce, published by 
Mr. Hamper in 1827 Of him we know othing but the 
fact recorded, and that he carved also the recumbent 
figure of John Combe, a heavy, stiff, and graceless 
block,” &e. 

For “nothing,” however, we should perhaps 
read little; and that little proves that Johnson 
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was a poor tomb-maker (a Hollander), living in the 
ward of St. Thomas the Apostle. 

Where did Mr. C. A. Warp obtain the state- 
ment that Shakspeare, on retiring to Stratford, 
took to farming? Is this assertion as trustworthy 
as his attribution of the bust to “ one of the finest 


artists of his time?” J ABEZ. 
Athenzum, 
“Gop BLESS THE MARK” (5 §, ii. 169.)—Is 
not the phrase equivalent to “God forgive me”? 


Roque fort gives, “ Marque Lettres de repre sailles. 

Marquer User de repre sailles.” In the fragment 

of Alisaunder E.E.T.S.), the verb merken seems 

used in this sense (“ too merken hem care,” 1. 284; 

“too mark pe teene,” 1. 497), though, perhaps, the 

meaning of mark there goes no further than “ to 

st mp, to brand.” There is a quibble in The Tu ) 

Gentlemen of V passage (iv. 4, 18). The 

phrase is used mostly when a comparison is made. 

Thus, in the Othello passage (1. 1, 33)— 

“ He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 
And I (God bless the mark !) his Moor-sl 
oteevens, in the | ariorum of 1821, says on this 

passage, “ Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro 

verbs, observes that the Scots, when they compare 
person to person, use this exclamation.” He 
on to quote from Churchyard : 


erona 
\ip’s ancient.” 


“ Not beauty here I claime by this my talke, 
For browne and blacke I was, God blesse the marke ! 
in which passage the comparison is between henuty 
and The comparison is generally a 
contemptuous distinction. Thus the fop (lst 

Henry IV., i. 3, 56) talks 
“So like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns and drums and wounds,” 
difficult things to 
Joun App! 


The fol- 


CK with 


swarthiness. 


Oaths and exclamations 
analyze and explain. 


are 





Herring Countine (5 §. ii. 167. 
lowing may supply Sir fF 
some new facts: 

us, Mease, a measure of 500 herrings. 

ast, a burden, or weight. 

ist of unpackt herrings, 18 barrels. 

ast of herrings, ten thousand.—Coles’s English Dic- 


tionary, 1685. 


so p > r 
REDERICK PoLu 


‘ast, a throw. 
eas, Mease or Mese,a measure of herrings containing 
five hundred. 
Last, a burden, a certain weight or measure.— Kersey’s 
English Dictic ary, 1715 
Also : 
Meas (Gaelic), a measure. 
Mwys-o-ysgadain (Welsh), five score, or 63 
Owen's Welsh Dictionary. 


Madis-eisg (Irish), a maise, 500 fishes 

Meaish (Manx), 500 herrings. 

Maze, Meze (Scandinavian), 500 herrings. 

Last of herrings, 14 barrels. 
1708. 

Last.—By 31st Edward I. a last of herrings was to con- 
tain 10,000, at sixscore to the hundred.—Pr< 


D "honar 


Sewell’s Dutch 


» £¥. 


of herrings. | 














Last of white herrings, 12 barrels 
Last of red herrings, 20 cades or thousands.—Tomlin’s 
Law Dictionary, 1835. 


At Great Yarmouth (co. Norfolk), by the 
19th Edward IITI., a last of herrings imported was 
to pay a murage rate of twopence ; exported, to pay 
fourpence. [A murage rate was a rate for sea- 
coast walls, or beach rate.] By 3ist Edward III. 
no last of herrings to be bought at a higher price 
than 40s. C. GoLpINs. 

Paddington. 

ISABEL AND Euizapnetu (5 §, ii, 166.)—The 
following are from the Haddington registers :- 

l. Robert Baillie. Isobell Hamilton a son Robert 
borne 20th March bap. 11" Apryle 1671. 

2. Robert Bailzie. Elizabeth Hamilton a s. 
born 3rd bap. 24th October 1681. 

> Robert David. Issobell Baillie, 
and Issobell borne 20th ba 


William 


Daughters 


two 
29th January 


t t 
p- =Jt 


Elizabeth 
1738. 

l and 2 exhibit an acknowledged interchange 
of Baillie and Bailzie, but a doubtful interchange 


of Isobell and Elizabeth ; because 3 shows that 


there was an understood distinction between 
Elizabeth and Issobell, the latter name being 


variously spelt, as Issabell, Isabell, Issobell, &e. 
J. BEALE. 


Buppua (5 §. ii. 165. Buddha is said to be 
from the Sanskrit buddha, wise, sage, from buddh, 
to know. Mr. Ditke says that budit means to 

ike in Russian and Bohemian. Now the English 
word bud is from the Bohemian word bod, a 
pri k or goad see Wedgwood). Our word bodkin 
originally meant a pricking instrument ; “ when he 
himself might his quietus make with a bare bodkin” 
proves it. The French poindre du jour (Wedg- 
is first bursting, piercing, or germ of day. 
Brachet says that the French bouter is from bézen, 
German for pousser. “Bouton ce qui pousse, ce 

boute aux plantes.” So that in this we get at 
the primary idea of Buddha, as the germinator 
not the awakener from sleep, but the budder into 
life. The engrafter, or in-pricker, from whose in- 
‘ision the bud of all life springs out, and not life 
only, but wisdom, which is little else than spiritual 
awakenment. This shows that Sanskrit itself is 


wood 


qui 
; 


int 


| young compared with the tri-literal roots that still 


live in English. From what I have said those who 
have studied the Phallic emblems will now fully 
understand the physical meaning of Buddha. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


188. 


“ Otp Lonpow FortTIFIcCATIONs ” 
—If Cornus. will refer to “ N. & Q.,” 


(5* Ss i. 


1* S. ix., 


he will find that the drawings in question, which 


were said to have been executed by a “ Captain 


"| John Eyre of Cromwell’s own regiment,” were 


then (1854) reported to be in the possession of the 
corporation of London ; and I have heard it stated 
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as to the r genuinene 


l 


Sf} 


ich an officer as Captain John Eyre, 
tion declined to pur hase them. 

D ITHON A ) - 
demur to the statement of T. H. P 
people generally pron 

ul i i ] { l Ly 
eldom done ed lp 





onsequence of the discussion, which arose 
and as to the existence of quotes a passage from Bal rac in whi h Santé-ram 


the corpora 
L. F. 

| 

| 


of Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., may not be unknow 
o M lHoms, and it le f } 
valuable collection of :phs and man 
pts I ned wks by Mrs. Serr 
rad n to those t Mr. Tuoms. TI 
| \ 
The Pr s of ( 1; Stat it to t English 
Na s i 4 
The R ( i t | 3 
History of Don Pedro 17 nger, of Vallad l, qua 
t45 ures 1 Autog I Princess 
The F f mat ayes 
My f rT colle conta l un yr 4 
most sting let 1 documents connected 
‘ the re the only books I « 
t iW WW be ) M | s 
Teign hi) ( 





| were a novelty 


See also Larchey (op. cit.), s.v. “ Rama,’ 
the being derived fro 
diorama, and having come into vogue (in the firs 
instance in artists’ studios) at a time when diorama 
In a similar way Larchey tells u 


is used santé, rama 






where he 


that ma wl h he re irds as the anagram ot 
Wis mut the year 1840, frequently adds 
» the end of wor > npiete or tl ited. Tl 
was used for CUE, boula q weé«*t 
wr for cier: and he quote u 
le f } ] 
example ma OK 
These compounds differ from / however 


have taken root 
iry word : | 
tendency of t] 


seem to 





ide the cases 

n the French out from hoc illud (hoe ill, ho 
é ; , ot, our), t ls which were 
together have regularly coalesced. F, CHanc 


, — me 





ELIZABETH CANNING (5" 8S. 1. 27, 75, 117. 
Since writing my former note, I have read Mr 
Paget's entert ng Te restive essay. Mr 
Paget is clear and lucid in his account of a sor 
wl | we. But will he forgive 
I \ that t ippears some what biassed 
Canning’s favour, and that he unaccountably ov 


looks some of the strongest grounds for disbeliey 
her story | ve only one instance, Mr. P 
p. 321, 336) that Canning’s story was not, on t 
of it, so improbable as to be incredible ; tl 

' mposs le to sav to which side 

| of ev nce inclines, &e. (sed cf., p. : 
R 3] ‘ upon the extraordiz 
pl gical ficult that ording to | 

( lived for twenty-eight days 

‘ ‘ ; ] T ] ‘ ] pu ner o Ww 
Pp e all the other improbal of 


] nounced “ mprol 


as to be incredible. Mippie Temp! 





I once heard th 


por l, in a lecture on “ Manliness say that a sw 


ho w in eve-glass evidently did not believe t} 
Scriptural idea that, when one member suffered, t] 
other members suffered with it, or he would we 
honest pair of spectacles ! A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


I have n 


Zinzaw (5% S. ii. 9. 26. 53. 115.) 


with this name, alias Alexander, 


} s 161.)\—An _ exceller 
‘ t i — n re 
fv f pres ltou the 
G Fi y equivale of our 
d . Mal his l such ye x 
Pedante ” (p. 165), tells Fidibus is mad 
p f fid us f eleven letters in the 
middle being dropped. In Larchey’s Dict. d 
l t Pa ’ Pa LS72 1ewhat different 
giver He ] n the German 
Unive | t to | 
he } fics 
d u x nd th the stude l 
beir n the |} WV f bravado, of light ny 
the pipes wit! the paper on which these notices 
re written or pl I sedi 10r 
ghting pipe came fidth 
M. Larchey how itho 
ty, espec vord, 








in which, 


. Stowell Brown, of Liver 


in the records 
the Civil War, and in connexion with horsem 
ship. I think it occurs in the Commons’ Jourt 
about 1643. The remarkable alias seems not ver} 


| unlike the corruption and abbreviation usual 
: 














Ne, 
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Venice of the name of the church of San Giovanni | Society, give a very curious account of the expenses 
‘nol T : sheriffs used to be subjected to in entertaining the 

judges, and the dispute which arose upon that 

ashire in 1636. r. Fi 


» to Dr. Margoliouth, 


OR HIS ENVY” (5 §, ii. 7, 13 


tes to the Aln rhty a desire to 





¢} j 
account Of his solitude 


ust Adam met with Eve 








und the solemn bier, 


appears to me to be the sense 
Nowhere n PP Lost dos 
isa substar ve I think what 
I] 0-25, thro ht on the 
The hapy tale 
which follows dignity, might draw 
nferior; but who here 
the highest } ‘ es 
nd against the Thund’rer’s air 
i 2 
( D Ss 1 
A curi nee of th 
tom ha recently been di ed in the 
A tombstone mn the chur } 
infield (Derbyshire) bears the 
“Tn memory of TI Ss, son ¢ 
ay, Who departed this life December 
{in the 40th vear of his age 





ad 


No parents wring the trembli hand, 


Or drop the silent tea 








My weary limbs en < 


impart a winding-sheet 


To deck my 


last repose. 


rse thus ex] ned those 
l 
y Vv mal f intemperat 
l 
ebted t e of his deat] 
of e name of Adlington in 
Adli n y i to se ( the 
ts of the de ed were careful 


locked till the day of burial. 


no sooner were the doors opened than Adling 


ed the corpse, and placed it on 


open street oppos te his mother 
The relatives, however, refused to pay the 





he corpse had been thus exposed 


1 


| days, Adlington was compelled to bury 


it was committed to the ground in an old 





nother instance from Sparsholt in 








iire, of the year 1689, was given by me in 
it i indexed under the titk 
1e Churchway.” 
a 4 ARLES Cox 
‘onsuncTION (5 §S. i. passim; 


Carry has not copied the line as 





1 Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance ; 
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if he had, he would have seen that the reference 
was not to the stage direction, “Enter [Re-enter] 
Ariel, like a water-nymph,” but to Prospero’s 
order a few lines above :— 
“ Go, make thyself like to a nymph o’ the sea 
Be subject to no sight but mine.” 

Here the first folio reads “like a nymph” ; the 
second, third, and fourth folios, “like to a nymph.” 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke, in compiling her Concor- 
dance, did not, it seems, confine herself to the 
text of any one edition of Shakspeare: she 
mentions, in her Preface, “the twelve years’ 
writing, and the four more bestowed on collating 
with recent editions and correcting the press.” 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

8, Kensington Crescent, W. 

“'WIsE AFTER THE Event” (5** §. i. 409, 514. 

This proverbial expression may be traced back 
at least to the end of the sixteenth century, as I 
find it in the Sammlung Teutscher Spriichworter, | 
by Dr. Knypius, printed at F rankfort on-the- 
Mayne, 1591. It appears under a Latin form, 


*“ Sapere post facta.” In what way it is illustrated 
may be judged by the introductory sentence of the 
commentary of Knypius :—“* Nach der hochzeit 


erkennt man dess Weibs bossheit.” In the 
Florileqium of ¢ ‘hristopherus Lehman (p. 901), in 
1640, it appears as “ Post mala prudens” and 
* Rebus peractis, Prometheus.” CC. T. Ramace. 


“ Man-a-Lost ” (5 §. i. 385, 433, 490.)—The 
fame of this owl incident, wherever it may have 
really occurred, would seem to have spread very 
widely, for, fifty or sixty years ago, the following 
was the usual description of the loud-speaking of 


a man or woman :—“ He (or she) howted like th’ 
owlet o’ Grantley Grange.” This was near the 
town of Derby. T. RATCLIFFE. 


“MAKE A BRIDGE OF GOLD FOR A FLYING 
ENEMY ” (4% §, i. 4: 

I have met with 
time 


34, 547; ix. 397, 492; x. 17.) 


}, 
this singular proverb three 


“ Quurez tousiours a voz ennemys toutes les portes et 
chemins, et plustost leur faictes ung pont d'argent, affin 
de les renvoyer.”"—Rabelais, Gargantua, liv. i. chap. 43. 

“ El cual no tiene condicion, ni es de parecer de los 
que dicen que al enemigo que huye, hacerle la puente de 
plata.”—Cervantes, Don (Quijote, part ii. cap. 58. 

“ For a flying foe 
Discreet and provident conquerors build up 
A bridge of gold.” 
Massinger, The Guardian, = ec. 1. 
Other examples would oblige. A. B. 
St. John’s Wood. 





Dr. Der’s Macic Mrrror (5™ §. ii. 86, 136.) 
—There is, I believe, no evidence that the ball of | 
smoky rock crystal (not glass) in the British | 
Museum was ever the property of the alchemist of 
Manchester : and Mortlake, though some years ago | 


It is engraved by John and Andrew Van Rymsdak 
Pictors, in their quaint folio about some of the 
curiosities in the British Museum, London, 1778, 
but with no mention of the Doctor’s name. There 
is, however, in the National Collection a disk of jet 
or coal, inscribed with characters, which is, I 
think, supposed to have been his. 
W. J. Bernyarp Situ. 


‘ iedeeees, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Fourth Report of the Royal Commission of His- 
torical Mi NUsE ripts. Part i Report and 
Appendix. Part Il., Index. (Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office.) 

Tuts interesting Report contains an account of 


sixty collections of manuscripts in the possession of 


various corporations and individuals. Thirty-eight 


| are English collections. Seventeen are Scottish. 


Ireland furnishes five. They are of very great 
interest, whether they refer to national or to 
individual interests. Among the latter are in- 
cidents referring to some of the most eminent men 
in English history. There is an attempt, with 
regard to one document in the Townley Collectior 
to identify, in an “ Edmund and Isabel Spenser,” 
of Burnley, the parents of the great poet. Mr. 
Knowles, the author of the Report of the Townley 
Collection, makes an assertion to which we direct 
the attention of our fair and accomplished con- 
tributor HERMENTRUDE :—“ Isabel and Elizabeth,” 
says Mr. Knowles, “are substantially the same 
name. In Moreri’s Dictionnaire Historique, they 
are continually used synonymously, and, at all 
events, their identity is sufficient to have justified 
Spenser in linking his mother, supposing that her 
name was Isabel, with his wife and the Queen in 
the sonnet in which he praises the ‘most happy 
letters’ that compose that ‘ happy name’ :— 

‘The which three times thrice happy hath me made, 

Vith gifts of body, fortune, and of mind. 

The first my being gave to me by kind, 

From mother’s womb deriv’d by due descent ; 

The second is my sovereign Queen most kind, 

That honour and large riches to me lent; 

The third my Love, my life's last ornament.’ ’ 

Among the illustrations of a later and less 
poetic life, we came upon a curious letter from 
Horne Tooke to Wilkes, in 1766, in which a story 
is told of an attempt to prove Lord Harborough 
an idiot. Counsel on both sides relied on the 
— cireumstance—a box could not be opened. 

Lord Harborough told the servants to do with it 
as they did with oysters, viz., “to put it in the 
fire and it would gape ”! <A letter of about the 
same date refers to “the excellent invention of 
steel pens.” 

Next to being possessor of all the valuable MSS. 
which belong to so many owners, and which are 


it used to be ticketed as “ Dr. Dee’s Show Stone.” { described and quoted in these volumes, the most 
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desirable thing is to possess the volumes them- 
selves. They open up a thousand by-ways in 
public and also in private history. 


Tiny Travels. By. J. Ashby-Sterry. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tue author of The Shuttlecock Papers has thoroughly 
succeeded in his endeavour to provide a “lullaby” 
for the weary. If we mistake not, not only will the 
traveller, the author's special care, whom he depicts as 
not impossibly “jaded” by the erudition, the figures, 
the comprehensiveness of other writers, prove to be Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry’s debtor, but also those many others who, 
as a relief from toil, whether mental or bodily, will, in 
their desire, by other means than wine, to smooth “ con- 
tractz seria frontis,” have recourse to this pleasantly- 
written volume. In Tiny Travels, now we are treated 
with a chapter in which, with “ Early to bed,” &c., as a 
text, certainly a strong case is made out, at least to the 
writer’s mind, for the foundation of a “Society for the 
suppression of Ancient Proverbs,” it being roundly 
asserted, with regard to most of these, that they 
“pleasantly phrased lies”—that their principles 
“wrong, and their teachings invariably unjust”; and 
now we are “ Hunted by the East Wind,” but, in spite of 
the writer’s urgent protest against Canon Kingsley’s 
praise of that “abominable blast,” merrily. The de- 
scription of floating lazily ““ Up the Thames” in gloriously 
fine weather, as contrasting with and following on that 
‘A Wet Day at Brighton,” might well be expected to 
prove no small change for the — r to writer as we n as 
reader ; but the relief, after all, l for it is not needed, 
ly, socheerily does Mr. As by Sterry write even when 
recounting the continual quarrellingall night long betwee 
his own better self wanting to go to sleep, and his worse 





are 
are 

















self absolutely refusing to do anything of the kind. 
e several papers, then, on various subjects,—too | 
yus to be here enumerated,—are so many delightful 





comy anions, and, that t elng the case, 
re needed to commend them. 





The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth with Gorleston and 
S uthto By Charles ebm Palmer, F.S.A., an 
Honorary Men iber of the Genealogical and Historical 
Society of New York. Vol. II. (Great Yarmouth, 
Nall.) 

We congratulate the good people of Yarmouth n the 








appearance of this second portion of their accomplished 
townsman’s valuable contribution to the history of their 
ancient borough. We call it a “contribution to the 
history,” and not “the history” which it really is, in 


deference to the author’s modest title; for, as we showed 
in our notice of the first volume (“‘ N. & Q.” 4" 8. ix. 437), 





the work has been so thoroughly done, the sources of 
information so carefully investigated, the ut he must be 
a bold man who could contemplate supplementing the 
Perlustration of Yarmouth by a history of it. "Like i 

predecessor, the present volume is profusely illustrated 


by portrait $ of Yarmouth worthies, arms of Yarmouth 





families, and sketches of Yarmouth antiquities The 
reader who accompanies Mr. Palmer in his walks through 
his native Eden will find his “ wandering steps ” any- 
thing but “slow.” We shall look anxiously for the 
third and concluding volume of a work which is at once 





s0 creditable to its author and so valuable an addition to 

the topography of East Anglia. 

Wayside Not Scandine By Mark Antony Lower, 
M.A. (H. King & Co.) 


In a pretty vi ha andina astyle: f unaffected simplicity, 
r. Lower has here narrated his experiences of a holiday 
With all its simplic ity, it does not lack boldness ; 
r : vs ‘I will never acknowledge Will 








no further words | 


as an Emperor, nor Bismarck as a Prince, for neither of 
them has a rightful claim to such a title.” Neither are 
there wanting traits of audacity: “‘ My wife and myself 
visited several newly-made lady friends (in Copenhagen), 
and I kissed six of them, without a single blush among 
the eight of us!” Mr. Lower does not fail to record the 
results of his observations in natural history. “The 
sheep,” he says, “are small, and wear the long tails 
which were born with them. They are curiously marked 
on their backs with red and crimson ochre.” The 
traveller also records “‘ a curious fact, that bagpipes were 
invented in Norway, and thence imported into Scotland 
during the period when a portion of that country fell 
into Scan: dint avian hands.” This little volume will afford 
all readers much amusement. 

The Message to Archippus is the title of a sermon 
(Rivingtons) preached at an ordination held on behalf of 
the Archbishop of yy wery and published at his 
request, by the Rev Capel Cure, M.A. The rector of 
Bloomsbury urges the candidates to show that they 
“can look through the pomp of wealth and the misery 
of rags, and see that the real difference between man 
and man lies, not in his rank or in his purse, but in the 
manner in which he fulfils the duties of his station, and 
in his obedience to God's will.”—Sacra tal C sion 
Examined by Pastoral Exper by the Rev. C. 
der, M.A. (Rivingtons). As oneof the 48 sp riests who signed 
that now celebrated Memorial to Convocation, the Vicar 
of St. Peter's, London Docks, addresses this letter to the 
Bishop | London, and in the course of it affirms that 
not only does confession “ harmonize with the true spirit 


ence 











of the Church of England,” but that “its growth syn- 
chronizes with the revival of what is most apostolic and 
catholic in the faith and discipline of the church.”—A 
Letter to a Friend on the S oy ot ls of the New Code of 
the Education D partment, by John Menet, M.A., Vicar 
of Hockerill (Rivingtons). This pamphlet deserves most 
careful reading at the present time. Mr. Menet raises 
the whole question of “standards,” the offspring of 


payment for results”; these “standards” he would 


abolish, and, every child in a school being examined, 
would substitute payment per class for that per head. 
The effect certainly of the present system of inspection 





would seem to be to find out rather wh: certain num- 
ber of picked children have been made to accomplish 
than what a whole school is worth as an institution. 


A Nationa Tuoeatre.—The Cornhill Magazine for 
September has an article on “The Danish Nationa} 
Theatre,” to which the attention may be directed of ali 
who are desirous of seeing a National Theatre in Eng- 
land worthy of the name. This implies Poets of lofty 


tellect, and Actors able to interpret their sentiments. 
The end in view is immensely difficult of attainment, 
but, as the writer of the remarkable article named above 

| says, ‘“‘ Of all the small nations in Europe, Denmark is 
the only one that has succeeded in founding ~: pre- 
serving a truly national dramatic art,” it is to be hoped 
that there may be yet established in England oo 
Mil alled a ‘‘ well-trod stage” :— 
‘ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 

Tue gre Sy John Milner, the author of Ti 
History Ci and Ecclesiastical ...of Winchester, has 
been, after some research, discovered at Wolverhampton 
The coffin was — and, says the Rev. G. Duckett, 
the body, which had been buried forty-eight years, was 
seen whole and entire. = was covered with a plaited 





iam | 
j 





flannel, and trimmed amber silk. 


le of 


with 


shroud mé 
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There was no ring on the finger, nor any sign to show 
that it was the corpse of a priest or bishop. The face 
wore its natural colour, save a small part covered with a 
kind of white mould. Many of the old inhabitants who 
came, having known the Bishop in life, recognized him 
distinctly in- death. The body was subsequently re-in 
terred. 

Tux Biounts or Mapie-Durnam.—The following 
extract is from the Obituary of the 7'imes of Tuesday, 
the 8th of September ‘On the 3rd inst., Michael 
Henry Blount, Esq., of 
aged 85. Requiescat in pace 
was a family representative of the Blounts— 

“ Martha brown and Teresa fair’ 
of May le-Durham, to who 
dressed some of his most elegant and charming epistles. 

Henry M. Feist. 


The deceased gentleman 
m the great poet Pope ad 


Cheveley Villa, Croydon. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASI 
Particul of Price, 4 every book to be sent direct 
person t whom it equired s same aL address ar 
for that 


BOOKS 


irs 
purpose 
D x" I 


La 


P 


fotices to Correspondents, 

‘Pray Goopy,” axyp “ Hopr Toip.”—With reference 
to these songs Mr. William Chappell, and there 
could be no better authority, 
lease to moderate the rancour of your tongue,’ 
of the vocal pieces in the opera of Midas. In 
k of words to this opera, the music of 
* Pray, Goody,’ is stated to be ‘A tune in Queen Mab. 
The music for the pantomime of Mab was com 
posed by Dr. Burne ~~ = Ho} e told a flattering tale’ was 
by Peter Pindar] to supply the demand for Eng- 


writes as follows 
Goody p 
is No. 1] 
the original boo 


(ween 


written |! 
lish werds to Paisiello’s exquisite air 
‘ Nel cor pid non mi sento 
Brillar la gioventu. 

We will only add to the obliging communication of our 
much-valued correspondent, that as music to pantomimes 
almost invarial ed music, Dr. Burney may 
have borrowed “‘ Pray, G ,”’ from Rousseau, for whom 
the air has been claimed. “ Pray, Goody,” was also 
published as Arne’s by Button & Whitaker, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1818. The song with music, now before us, 
is thus titled: “ Pray Goody. The much admired ballad. 
As Sung with the greatest Applause, by Mr. Sinclair, at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. In the Burletta of 
Midas. Composed by Dr. Arne.” 

“SLEEPS LIKE A Top.”’—Professor ATTWELL (Barnes) 
kindly fornishes «nov er 10% saying 
(p. 200). “The s#renca equivaient io ‘sl-eps like a 


uerivation 


Mapledurham, Oxfordshire, | 


| died January 26, 1823; 


“* Pray, | 


| Editor ”- 


top’ would be ‘comme une fowpie’ (a top), rather than 
‘une taupe’ (a mole). The familiar figure, however, is, 
‘il dort comme un sabot.’ (The wooden shoe, it would 
| seem, furnished convenient material for the whipping- 
| top; hence, or possibly from the mere likeness between 
the two things, this secondary meaning of the word.)” 

Since receiving Professor ATTWELL’s communication, 
another of similar import has reached us from Mar. 
Henri Gavsseron (Ayr), with this addition : “ By-the- 
way, dormouse means ‘loir’ in French; and ‘taupe’ is 
the English mole.” 

Cremation (5 Mr. C. W. Sutton begs to 
state that the above note isa quotation from the Budleti; 
of the Boston (U.8.) Public Library of July last. He is 
anxious to let it be known that it is really the work of 
the excellent librarians at Boston. His authority was 
inadvertently overlooked. 

Mr. James Prestey writes that Thomas 
| Phillipps’s /nstitutiones Clericorum, which Numis in- 

quires for (July 25, p. 80), is in the Cheltenham Library, 

where he would be welcome to consult it, if he should 
ever be in Cheltenham.” 

EsorJ.—The passage from Walter of Coventry is a 
well-known illustration of medieval “ Life in London”; 
but there is no parallel to be drawn between Johannes 

| Senex, who may have been a brave old fellow, and Fal- 
| staff. 

A. D.—As stated in the Guardian of this week, we 
have strongly urged the recovery and replacement, in 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph, of the brass memorial plate 
to Bishop Barrow. See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. viii. 327, fora 
full account of the inscription. 

Noett Rapciirrr.—It seems to us that your query 


S. ii. 184). 





“Sir 


| was most effectually answered by our esteemed corre- 


LEY, in “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xii. 293. 


Dr. Jenner was born in 1749, and 


Capel Lofft, born 1751, died 


| spondent Mr. Cros 
P. MARASQUIN. 


May 26, 


1824 


CuiguE Svuum.—The often-quoted line belongs to 


| Thomas Paine, who said of Mr. Burke, “ As he rose like 
the 


rocket, he fell like the stick.’ 
Toroc.—There were two I laces called ‘“ Hockley in- 
the-Hole.” Une in Clerkenwell, the other in Bedford- 
shire. 
—See Mr. WitirAmM CHAPPELL on “ God 
in our last number. 

J. Pearson, K. P. D. E., and F. A. 
warded to Mr. Toms. 
Both the epitaphs on Hobson the Carrier 


BELISARIUS., 
save the King,” 
Epwarps.—For- 


SoMERSET.- 


} are by Milton. 


Ww. 
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Piatt (Conservative Club).—Forwarded to PEa- 

Diamond Diceer.—Next number. The answers, if 
any, will appear in due course. 

H. Kriicour.—See p. 93, ante. 

HiBernicus.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





